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She had already seen Yama, the god of death. She de-
scribed him thus:
Upon his head he wore a crown
That shimmered in the doubtful light;
His vestment scarlet reached low down,
His waist, a golden girdle, dight.
His skin was dark as bronze; his face
Irradiate, and yet severe;
His eyes had much of love and grace
But glowed so bright, they filled with fear.
To the god of death Toru went at the age of twenty-
one, and Edmund Gosse, man of letters, wrote, *' Lit-
erature has no honors which need have been beyond
the grasp of a girl who at the age of twenty-one, and
in language separated from her own by so deep a chasm,
had produced so much of lasting worth/'
I think of another Indian girl, Amrita Sher-Gil. Sher-
Gil is dead, but no other Indian woman has held so
high a place in the salons of Europe. This young Indian
painted on a European canvas the pale sad beauty of
Indian faces. Sher-Gil brought to art a new understand-
ing, for she believed in the renaissance of Indian paint-
ing with the help of methods tfhich belonged to the
West. Her technique was Central European but the
depth of feeling in her pictures was essentially Indian,
How was it, I often asked myself, that so many un-
self-conscious and technically immature Indian artists
were able quickly to express themselves in basic forms
and primary colors when they were painting the strug-
gle and the anguish of their people? The fact is that
art, inasmuch as it is a form of self-expression, is to be
seen at its best when portraying, consciously or uncon-
sciously, the underlying feelings of the people from
whom it has sprung.